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THE DIRT OF LONDON. 


Drrt is very abundant in London, and it is an exces- 
sively dirty kind of dirt. There are ill-swept towns 
on the continent, but these must be referred to conti- 
nental laws of taste: no British city is entitled to 
excuse its slovenliness by pointing to Rome or Cologne. 
Judged by a comparison with some of the provincial 
cities of Britain, London appears liable to the charge 
of being extremely dirty. “Our own romantic 
town,” once so inodorous, looks like unsunned snow 
beside it. And this is simply because, while there is 
much less dirtying in Edinburgh than in London, 
there is infinitely more cleaning. The former town 
is swept all over at least once a-day : scavengers, with 
scrapers and brooms, are seen in groups upon the 
streets perpetually. Only on Sunday does this 
wholesome work slacken. But we have watched 
some of the most crowded thoroughfares of London 
for several days in succession, and never seen them 
either in the process of being cleaned, or betraying 
the marks of having been cleaned at any time when 
‘we were not observing. We have seen the Strand left 
in a thick puddle at night, and in the morning have 
found it in a thick puddle still; and this for morning 
after morning. The only exception is in those isth- 
musses of comparatively dry land called the crossings, 
which men make a practice of sweeping as a means of 
obtaining alms, and which, we have been told, are 
monopolies in the hands of these men, and regularly 
bought and sold. The vested interest which .the 
sweepers of crossings have in puddle is of course 
great ; and when they cease their operations at a late 
hour, they invariably sweep the dirt over the path 
which they have up to that moment kept clean, in 
order that no one may have any advantage from their 
labours without paying for it, or at least being solicited 
to pay. This the varlets whimsically call shutting up 
shop for the night. After that, in wet weather, woe to 
the wight who endeavours to make his way through 
the streets of London. 

Wet weather or not wet weather, the great tho- 
roughfares are constantly covered with mud, for, in 
dry seasons, to repress the greater evil of dust, or 
volatile dirt, the carriage-ways are watered from carts 
several times a-day. It requires no skill to say of 
what the mud is chiefly composed. The stable-like 
or rather cattle-market-like smell, which at all times 
pervades the streets, gives sufficient information on this 
point. And indeed it evidently cannot be otherwise, 
when we consider the vast number of horses constantly 
passing over the thoroughfares, dragging vehicles of all 
kinds, or carrying riders. The next largest ingredient 
is probably pounded trap or granite, and the next again 
soot. The result of the whole mixture is a vile black 
paste, which intensely begrimes all it touches, and fills 
the air with an effluvium most offensive to the sen- 
sations of a stranger. This is what the beaux and 
belles of London have to make their way through 
every day. Add to all, that the air is replete with 
soot, either in the form of visible particles, or in the 
shape of smoke. You become aware of this very 
clearly when, leaving your bed-room window open for 
half a day, you come in and find the white toilet cloth 
covered with sooty particles. Dr Reid, the ingenious 
superintendant of the ventilating process in the houses 
of parliament, has found four hundred palpable little 
pellets of soot deposited in one hour on a square foot of 
the screen by which he strains the air admitted into the 
houses. And we have been told, though upon less cer- 
tain authority, that the grounds to the north-east of 
the eity, the direction in which the smoke is chiefly 
blown, are observed to be rising in consequence of the 


-| deposition of soot. They are calculated to rise at the 


rate of three quarters of an inch per annum, which 
seems more than is likely to be the case ; but we cannot 
doubt that there must be some rise, when it is con- 
sidered that, of the million of tons of coal burnt 
annually in London, one fifth part, or two hundred 
thousand tons, goes off in the form of soot, to fall 
within and immediately around the city. 

The want of a sufficient cleaning police is most 
strikingly observable in the miserable parts of London. 
There are districts inhabited exclusively by poor 
people—as Rosemary Lane and its vicinage in the 
region near the Docks, and the Rookery or Holy 
Land behind the High Street, Holborn—which are 
allowed to remain in a state of filth sufficient to all 
appearance to sustain a constant pestilence. We have 
walked through these dif@ricts, and seen lanes, and 
even streets, dirty beyond all that could have been 
imagined of a country so refined as ours. Ashes, the 
refuse of vegetables, animal offals, and dirt of every 
kind, lie strewed along the causeway, mixed with 
pools of stagnant and fetid water, collected in the 
holiows of an inefficient gutter. The dwellings in 
these districts are wretched in the extreme, and this 
chiefly from their duskiness and filth. In the midst 
of all the muck-heaps of the streets, the poor outcasts 
of the human race who live in these districts, may be 
seen in good weather basking on the pavement, while 
steams of decaying substances rise gross and palpable 
around them. There are similar haunts of poverty in 
Edinburgh, but they are swept at least once every 
day. That they should be left in such a state in Lon- 
don, is a fact calculated to excite the greatest asto- 
nishment. It is not less wonderful, that, in the best 
parts of London, the inhabitants are obliged to keep 
their dust accumulating for six weeks at a time, in- 
stead of having it every day carried away. Each 
house has what is called its dust-hole under the stair 
leading down into the sunk area, and this becomes a 
receptacle for much filth. Often in summer, in walk- 
ing along the gay squares and streets of the West 
End, the olfactory sense is met by streams of fetor at 
nearly regular intervals. These arise from the dust- 
holes over which the passenger is treading. Intenser 
concentrations of ignominious effluvia frequently occur 
in the less elegant streets, and are to be traced to 
drains which have openings to the upper air. It is 
needless to remark how peculiarly endangered the 
health of all who live near such openings must be. 

The dirt of London—what a subject! Yet it may 
be treated, if not with any gratification to taste, at 
least to a useful purpose. The elements of healthy 
human life are food, clothing, exercise, and air, all in 
due proportions and of right kinds. Without toler- 
ably pure air, the human fabric wants one of these 
four grand elements, and a very important one, and 
deterioration of health and shortening of days must 
be the consequence. When it so happens that eigh- 
teen hundred thousand persons choose to huddle 
themselves into a space about five miles in mean dia- 
meter, instead of being spread over several counties, as 
such numbers more generally are, it becomes neces- 
sary to use very active and energetic measures to keep 
them sweet. Such a place naturally inclines to be 
(pardon salutarily plain language) one vast dung-hill. 
It is all that the best means can effect, merely to keep 
down this tendency to a moderate amount. What is 
to be expected, where palpably feeble and insufficient 
means are adopted?! Undoubtedly, in such cireum- 
stances, a great city must become only a grand theatre 
of human suffering and wretchedness. The idea of 
dirt is ludicrous ; but its effects are productive of a 
vast amount of weeping. Many a pathetic deathbed 


scene is traceable to dirt. Children become fatherless 
and motherless, and parents lose those who are dearer 
to them than themselves, all through dirt. It is really 
a serious subject, particularly to people living closely 
surrounded by a million or two of their fellow-crea- 
tures. I would recommend such people first to have 
a thorough cleaning, and then, but not till then, to 
indulge in a good laugh at dirt. A chart of a district 
in the east of London was lately constructed, and 
upon the site of every house in which a death had 
taken place during the last year, a dot was made. It 
was remarkable how thick these dots were in the 
filthy narrow streets, compared with what they were 
in the front or principal streets, showing incontestibly 
that those living in better circumstances and enjoying 
amongst other good things a comparatively pure air, 
are least liable to disease. Dr Southwood Smith has 
also made the public aware that the low and filthy 
districts of London are the sources of fatal and wide- 
spreading fevers. In short, it is perfectly certain that 
the dirt of London is the sole immediate cause of a 
vast amount of the mortality, and consequently of the 
misery and vice, which exist in the city." 

To improve the cleanliness of London, some con- 
siderable reforms would be necessary. At present, 
the streets are cleaned by persons who pay for per- 
mission to do so, and who profit by the sale of the 
refuse taken away. ‘This is a fatal plan, for the con- 
tractors naturally calculate that, as the refuse is sure 
to come to them, it does not matter how long they 
allow it to lie. They are completely wrong in the 
calculation, for a vast portion of what is useful in such 
matters by way of manure, is lost by exposure to the 
air ; but this does not affect the result, which is the 
keeping of the London streets in a state of most odious 
and most pernicious filthiness. What is to hinder the 
citizens of London to have their scavengering done 
under the care of a properly constituted committee of 
rate-payers, whose first object it would be to keep the 
city clean, and only the second to make money by the 
refuse? Such is the plan followed in the Scottish 
capital, where it works extremely well, if we perhaps 
bate a little for ultra economising. The plan followed 
in London is so grossly absurd, that people in well- 
managed country towns will probably feel a difficulty 
in crediting its existence. The contractors ate at no 
pains to clean out bye-courts and lanes, because the 
trouble is not compensated by the value of the refuse 
there to be collected. They sweep once or twice 
a-week, as best suits their own conveniency or views 
of profit. Some years ago there was a great fall of 
snow, which lay so long as to put a stop to all their 
operations. Pressed by the consequent nuisance, the 
Lord Mayor called on the contractors to clean the 
streets, but received this notable reply—“* We have 
agreed to carry away the dirt, but not to carry away 
the snow ; first take away the snow, and then we shall 
take away the dirt.” These descriptions are net uni- 
versally applicable, for unfortunately every parish, or 
other set of local functionaries, makes a separate bar- 
gain with the contractors. The want of a general and 
uniform government of such matters in the metropolis 
is most deplorable. Geognostic circumstances, such 
as levels, demand one plan for sewers and drains ; but 
London has hundreds of sets of local authorities who 
are disposed to take each their own way in all things, 
so that all is contradiction and blunder. Even in the 


* Lung diseases are remarkably prevalent in the metropolis, 
and are attributed by high medical autherity to the gramitic dust 
raised from the pavement. When we consider that there are 
two hundred thousand carriage-wheels constantly at work in — 
London, grinding down granite into powder, we cam soarcely 
wonder at such being the case. 
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details of the cleaning business, we see the most ludi- 
crous misexpenditure of labour. Each householder, 
for instance, is bound to sweep the foot pavement 
opposite his house every morning. Thus, in such 
street as the Strand, there are perhaps five hundred 
persons put to the trouble of taking part im a business 
which a small troop of public servants, appointed for 
the purpose, might execute in a much more efficient 
manner. Such a practice is erroneous, exactly in the 
same manner as if every man were to make his own 
clothes and serve as his own postman: it is only 
worthy of a city of the thirteenth century. The evils 
of a system of small local authorities are abundantly 
clear ; but it may not be so easy to bring about an 
improvement, unless by some miracie the English 
prejudice against efficient central administration shall 
be in some degree abated. Drains must therefore 
continue to be mismanaged, because England, which 


the cleaning of one entire city. 
Other reforms there might be, useful to the health 


way between these two. Cross lines near Drury Lane 
and St Martin’s Lane are also much to be desired. 
In the eastern districts, there is need for many such 


lines, though it is not necessary here to specify where | +}. 


they are most required. The formation of a park for 
the easterg division of London has been determined 
much good may be expected from it ; but it 
too distant to be of daily service to the poor 
of the present dense and dirty streets. 


i to introduce fresh air nearer their homes | “°" 


immediately called for. These are to be ob- 
tained in the form of new streets, of goodly breadth, 
across the narrow and close-huddling 
and which might not only serve as channels for 
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streets would probably in most instances be 
by the profits from the new buildings, for so 
are the present thoroughfares overcrowded, that 
ones in the same directions would in general be 
much resorted to, so that they would become valuable 
as places of business. 

We throw out these hints in the hope that some in- 
dividuals, whose fortune it is to reside constantly in 
Lendon, may be induced to exert themselves for the 


bringing sbout of the desired reforms. Our London | 7°" 


readers must not start at the idea of being thus 


wooden 
with no floormg but the ground, no food but bread such 
as English pigs would hardty eat, no bed but a wooden 


is tied, with same bark twisted for strings ; and 
in the snowy months of his rude clime, a sheep’s-skin 
dress, uncleaned and uncleanable, though worn for 
years—could the dissatisfied English peasant see this, 
we say, he would think himself, by the comparison, a 
very prince. Let the traveller, then, give weight 
to relative positions, and learn to judge from facts 
rather than from the accounts of the discontented ; not 
that this discontent is to be disregarded—for, in truth, 
without content there is no real comfort—but the discon- 
tent, where it exists, must be traced to its true cause.” 


PARKER’S JOURNEY ACROSS THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. 


AmonG the interesting regions on the surface of the 
earth not yet fully explored, the Rocky Mountains of 
North America, a vast inland chain, extending for 


ocoupy 


present periodical, the most recent bei 
of Astoria and Mr J. K. Townshend. e have now 
before us an wen oe hy upon the same subject, 
i Rev. Samuel Parker, who, 
of Commis- 


fuse, and even somewhat imaccurate ; 


Starting from Ithaca, in the state of New York, on 
the 14th of March 1835, Mr Parker crossed the coun- 
try to the Ohio, and, by means of the steamers on that 


movements of the caravan, which were in getting 
their mountain-jou ing our 
stay here, I fi walked over the hills bordering 


plain, opening to 


form,” | fame would i 


plants are becoming less 
middle of the dag i very 


might be 
easily worked, and to any extent. Very small black 
gnats, hardly discernible by the naked eye, for some 

ys ue have been numerous and very annoying, and 
their bite is most venomous. 

July 20th —'Thousands of buffaloes were seen to- 
day, and our men amused themselves with chasing 
and shooting at them ; but luckily for the buffaloes, 
they were poor shots. I shot one h the 
shoulders, which must have been fatal to the animal, 
as it had already been wounded. Not being at that 

> 
myself 


time sufficiently acquainted with such an 

as our guide diccut informed me, I put 
considerable danger ; for I dismounted from my horse 
to have an opportunity of taking a more steady aim 
finer, his back. The danger 
was, that, if the wo buffalo had turned upon 
me, I should not have been able to have regained my 
have from his pursuit. But fortunately he di 
not rise upgn me, and I returned to the caravan un- 


hurt, and unconscious of . 
of the country, and from 
dig in the ground for their 


of a silvery grey 
is interesting. 
privations incidental to this wild country. 
meeting with buffaloes being their main dependence 
for daily food. The Indians, too, were warring 
themse' and threw the travellers into 
a native , “we were 8a) 


and u the hills their horses full 
ue direction tow: 


we could not conjecture. Being in a country where 
war ies of Indians often range, our 
thoughts were turned upon danger, and soon our fears 


tance were seen men as swiftly as their 
horses could run. were so far off that we could 
not determine who were. At the same time our 
two chiefs on the hills halted and made signals which 


we did not understand. To add to our fears, some of the 
Indians said they saw Blackfeet Indians in the wil- 


d before us, We immediately halted, 


. This ex 
in killing and 
ing buffaloes, a much more occupation 
than ting Blackfeet Indians.” 
By ber, the party had fairly crossed the Rocky 


mission, preaching to t 
occasion, and storing up knowledge 
t of future missions of a similar 


that the gentlemen who are engaged in transacting 
the | ‘the business of the company west of the mountaing, 


and their 


precarious 


labourers, should possess a better and less 
of life than what 
, and the 


Suitable supplies from. England being too great, is was 


' S| his wife and children well and comfortably dlad— | change of vegetation of various kinds, birds, &c., it is 
; i ains of poverty. Could he but see his brother evident we are ascending into higher regions of coun- 
| ae ot an atmosphere more resembling that of the 
England states. As we advance, the flowering ’ 
; and although the 
steve in winter ; warm, yet the nights and 
no clothes for the hot weather but a sackcloth shirt _ The ascent is so gradual, 
; and trousers, his feet naked or bound round with aj that the change is —— ag agn Rocks begin 
| bit of dirt , over which a sandal of matted bark | to appear ; but we are still far from the —- 
. another to the block, is afraid of a police applicable to 
ef the dity. ‘We would particularly point out the open- 
ing of wide thoroughfares through the denser districts. | more than a thousand miles from north to — 
i prominent place. Various travellers | 
district above alluded to, under the name of the | 
Rookery. There is a loud call for another, to pass in 
A a line parallel to the Strand and Holborn, and mid- wellings, they must be very numerous, though we 
. — ae have seen only a few, and have killed but one. They 
sioners for Foreign Missions, crossed the Rocky Moun- | ;eep near their holes, and run into them on the least 
| tains in 1835, and spent oy of that year and approsch of danger This animal is about the size of 
nn two succeeding among Indians resident on. the marmot, or what is often called the wood-chu 
borders of that immense range.* ‘The style of 
the reverend missionary’s original work is loose, dif- 
| es but he has been 
| an attentive observer, and@pas thrown together a large 
| amount of pleasing and instructive matter, relative to 
the interior of North America and its native popula- 
Op 
| SUrcain SSISSIPP1, r 
| in April. He immediately commenced his ascent of 
the latter river, still in a steamer, which, on the 20th 
of the same month, met with an accident which brought = ; mete 
toa at | discove something more than ordinary, but 
van—* men, horses, mules,and waggons.” Of the little 
settler town of Liberty in this district, he observes— 
“ It is curious to observe the provincialisms which are were increased Dy seeing on the sides of the mountams 
common in this part of the country. oe in- | at our left clouds of dust arise, and in the obscure dis- 
: tends to commence a journey some time in month, 
for instance, in May, he says, ‘1 am going in all the 
month of May.’ oo ger of people, they 
say, ‘A smart sprinkle of people.’ The word ‘ba- 
| lance,’ comes into almost every transaction : ‘ Will 
not have a dessert for the balance of your dinner 
judged bya stranger. It is only in general by bring- carried, it will be asked, ‘ Shall I tote your plunder?’ willows 
ing in « judge totally unused to, and unconnected | This use of the word plunder is said to have origi-| ys instead of returning, they only declined a little to 
with, the circumstances to be judged of, that a right nated in the early predatory habits of the borderers. | the left and Ce 
verdict is to be obtgined. Accustomed to live amidst | They also speak and made what preperation or 
the impurities im question, the Londoners have be- | 0&*¥tiful flower’—‘ mighty weak.’ A gentleman, we did not know in what part of the willows to make 
used to the evil, insomuch as to be whom J formed some acquaintance, invited me, when | the attack, we were waiting for our enemies to com- 
que perhaps | | should make ‘an outing’ for exe to call at his ; ; 

: - therefore, house, for his family be ‘ mighty glad’ to see me.” | have their balls poured in upon us. It was a moment 
to themselves, feel little wish for reform. It isacase| After he has sustained a great variety of travelling of awful suspense. We sent out a few men upon an 
exactly like that of the Seotch under the censure of | toils, and crossed a number of bluffs and ereeks, we | eminence to our right, who seturned without woukig, 

Dr Johnson, or the Americans under the sarcasms of ee. dime-ap Se Parker at a place called Council | seen any enemies. The two chiefs upon the hills, who 
Mrs Trollope. The Londoners need to be awakened | Bluffs, where be thus notices the aspect of the prairies :— were now joined leythase-theivunieds oem chivenesia> 
to» sense of the nastiness in which they live. We can “ We continued in this place three weeks, waiting the tains, and who proved to be some of our own men, 
assure them, in the most solemn manner, that they are 
excessively dirty. This is a truth on which they may full speed ; and Charle, the first chief, rode up to me, 
place the most implicit reliance. We pledge all the upon the west of the valle e Missouri, to en 
credit of this work upon it. They are dirty to a the pure air of the rolling aiiencanh te dont 
degree which makes them and their city nearly un- | magnificent prospects unfolded in the vale below. 
supportable to the sensations of a provincial. Are had 
; they convinced !—then some good may be expected. | the Missouri may be until lost in its windi 
If not, we must plainly tell them that the filth, which the P: among the Bluffs. Six miles below is seen | Mountains, and, in due time, came to Fort Wa 
they are unconsciously living amongst, yearly chokes apillon, a considerable stream from the north-| Walla, a Hudson’s Bay trading station on the fine 
its thousands, and will continue to do so, as long as it | “ett winding its way round to the east, and uniting | river called the Columbia. Soon afterwards, Mr 
remains undiminished. the Missouri, six miles above the confluence of | Parker embarked in a eance on the river, for 
the Platte, coming from the west. These flow th : : Hie 
rich alluvial g rough to Fort Vancouver, 200 miles down the stream. Here 
a - yy gt it is proper to observe, that we are regarding Mr 
. HINT TO TRAVELLERS. yn gee as eye can reach. U these mea- | Parker simply as a traveller; but the reader must 
The following useful piece of advice to travellers, | dows are seen poming ogme few hundreds of horses understand that he was all the while diligently 
Jackson, secretary yal Geographical Society, | corn dive scenery. The north is covered wit 
“The dwellings of the peasantry tn every countty | woods, which are not low important than the vich | tor the hemen 
are an object worthy of the most attentive considera- vales. But few places can present a prospect more | jent order. The miormation given on these pon 
tion. The cultivators of the soil are, in every country, | interesting ; and when a civilised population shall add | 4; Parker is deeply interesting. He passed down the 
the most numerous class ; and if they are wretched, | the fruits of their industry, few will be more desir- | (ojumbia to the very mouth. Of Fort Vancouver we 
pear abounds with the wealthy | able.” have the following deceription This esteblishmens 
: ew, Nevertheless, luxury poverty are but rela- Proceeding onwards, observes—“ Commenced: i i 
tive to die, | Our the 18th, ot our catty hour was commenced in the year 1824. it being ne 
' tinguish betwegn real and only comparative misery. | vel on until near noon before breakfast. From , . 
emili i the Rocky Mountains in 
meal, and good clean bed to lie down on | among the People's Kditions of Chambers. 
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bushels of potters, 1000 of barley, 1000 of 
a ‘freat variety of garden vege- 
i not include the horses, 


5 


ittle, however, is done elsewhere, excepting at 
post on the northern branch 


about five acres, and is laid out with regularity and 


flourish, and prove that the climate and soil are well 

ted to the purposes of horticulture. Various tro- 

fruits, such as figs, oranges, and lemons, have 

also been introduced, and thrive as well as in the lati- 
eo vith their establishment, 

company have a flour-mill worked by ox-power, which 

i and flour of 


in the United States. There being no 
Cascades, and but little within five hundred miles 
of the mouth of the 


umbia River, the only timber 
sawn in this mill is fir and oak. Besides what |; 


the north-west coast. of fir are not so durable, 
when exposed to the weather, as those of pine, nor so 
easily wo! One-half of the grain of each annual 
growth is very hard, and the other half soft and 
» which easily absorbs moisture and causes 
pool deny. There is a bakery here, in which two 
or three men are in constant employment, which fur- 
large 
shops for joiners, and carpenters, and a 
Here is a well-regulated medical department, and 
an for the accommodation of the sick labourers, 
into which Indians who are ing under any diffi- 
cult or dangerous diseases are and in most 
A large there are four for the 


FE 


company would no derangement. 

ship-loads of goods on hand most of the time. 
arrives in the spring, takes a trip to 
summer, frei with lumber, and 


revit 


mod but generally not enough for ballast; and 
about the end of September, or early in October, she 


fuily and searchingly, and speaks thus of some of their 
customs :>—“ Among their su 


. essentially injure by the concession. 


de- 
gree of severity ws into a ’s ears, and 
practises other like ceremonies. By the process em- 
ployed, the patient is often much fatigued, and thrown 
excited. When the friction has m sufficiently 
employed, the imagination well wrought upon, and the 
medicine bag has invisibly i its virtues, the 
medicine man exhibits some trifling article, such as a 
small bone, a stick, or pebble, and says he has taken 
it from the body of the patient, in which it had been 
the cause of the disease ; or he gives a heavy puff 
upward, and saying that the disease has eome out of 
the patient and gone upward, asks him if he does not 
feel better. The patient says yes; for he certainly 


feels better in being relieved the curative process. 
And often the is ent ; for the friction 
may have been be ial, and the imagination per- 


forms wonders. ‘The medicine man stands responsible 
for the life of his patient. If the issue be his 
own life is not unfrequently taken by some of the 
relatives of the d ¥ 

Making Fort Walla- Walla and Fort Vancouver his 
fixed resting stations, Mr Parker made various inte- 
resting excursions to the Spokein River and other 
ree fulfilling the objects of his journey. He 
‘ound it convenient to return home by sea, visiting 
the Sandwich Isles in his way, and finally reaching 
New York in May 1837. 

To this pleasing traveller we are sensible that we 
have done but scanty justice in this bare outline. We 
can only make room, however, for one other extract, 
which will afford an example of the gratifying and 
encouraging reception which he for the most part met 
with, in attempting te give the rude Indians an idea 
of the divine truths which he was commissioned to 
expound. “Qne of the men whom I tried to instruct 
last sabbath to in- 
struct him once more. I did so, and at his de 
he shook hands with me as a token of his satisfaction. 
He speedily returned, bringing others with him ; and 1 
went through the same exercise again, each individual 
shaking hands at the conclusion. is was several 
times repeated. These Indians appear not only friendly 
to white men, but also towards each other. I saw no 
ing among them. ‘Their minds are above the 


of and ted 
yet ij t jigious truth, uain 
with refinements of civilised life, in deeeney and 
iffer widely from those Indians on 

have had more intercourse with bad white men, and 
who have had access to whisky.” 


THE GOOD-NATURED MAN. 


Heyry Durgam was one of the best-natured boys at 
sehool, and was continually the victim of those lads 
who, more designing and less conscientious than him- 
self, seldom failed to relieve him of his playthings, or 
of disposition. Now, far be it us to say a word 
against so amiable a quality as good-nature. It is the 
balm and sweetener of human intercourse ; the oil, 
po . -nature may exist without 
weakness ; and it is not necessary to vindicate our 
claim to its ourselves to be 
imposed on by the se and exigeance of other 
people, whom, instead of serving, my, Be way, we 


matters that 
are in their nature immaterial, both 
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paren i mind 
what his playfellows said, but what they themselves 
said ; and that it was very foolish to give away all his 


playthings, or exchange food ones for bad ones 
y im others to supply 
and as they established no regular system for 


= boy that ever lived, and a boy that every 
ly liked.” But it is possible to pay too dear for 


arrived that the things to be parted with 
balls and tops, but matters of greater value ; 
and that the errors to be committed were not staying 
from school or out of bounds, but neglecting 


frontiers, who | Lacy. 


business of importance, or yielding to extravagance, 
Durham ! how are you 
Ponly arrived lat night,” replied Henry, who had 
arri re w 
now the age of father 
being dead, was in possession of a gentlemanly inde- 
“ Well, I’m very glad you’re come,” said George. 
“You're just in time for the season, and we have a set 
of capital fellows here, that I’ll introduce you to.” 


“But I’m not going to stay in town,” answered 
Henry. “I landed at Dover yesterday, and I’m only 
passing thro 


ugh on my way home.” 
“ Pooh !” said George ; “that’s so like you, Durham. 
Why, you don’t mean to a 8 ae are going te v 
tate at that stupid place, when every body that 
got five pounds in his pocket is hurrying up here t” 
“I must go home; I 
want to see my mother. You know I’ve been away 
these two years.” 


. “Just before 
I met you, 1 had dropt a letter into the post to tell 
my mother she might expect me; and I can’t disap- 


swered Lacy. “There’s plenty of 
80 


hurt, I’m sure he will, if I tell him you knew he was 
to be there and wouldn’t stay.” 

“ Monckton—Monckton ; I don’t think I recollect 
him,” said Durham. 

Not recollect Monckton !” cried “Why, 
you were at Winchester together. He’s —: 
you 
“ Oh—ah ! I think I remember something of him,” 
replied Durham. 

print He was at the window just now wi 


truth is, I’m on my wa 
brother, Sir Gilbert W ray. i 

ing to know if he could receive me at three o’clock, as 
I was obliged to leave town to-morrow ; and he an- 
swered he would ; so I’ve no time to lose.” 


you 
Monckton, and he’ll be so glad to see you,” argued 
“Come in just for minute and in they 
went—but it was perfectly evident, when this desi 
ing was effected, that neither of the 
the other. It is true, they 
; and Monekton had some vague 
recolleetion of having done Durham out of a fine new 
cricket-bat, and had an equally vague recol- 
by Monckton ; but the pleasure resulting from the 
rep quantity. Ow- 
ever, they shook hands, piivenet each he fami- 
liarly, and complaisantly acted the satisfaction which 
a to be ex of them. 


want to see my mother, for one ” 
Durham ; “ and besides, I’ve business to after.” 
“Well, "ll both keep for another day, at all 


events,” said Lacy; so you must join our y to- 
morrow, and you can be off on ‘Thursday. now, 
Monckton, for our match at billiards. ‘e never can 
find a better time.” 


“ With all my heart,” said Monckton. “But where’s 
the marker t” 


“Qh, never mind him,” cried Lacy. “The fellow 
was taken ill an hour or two ago, and went away ; but 
Durham shall be umpire.” 

“ I’m very sorry,” replied Henry ; “ but I must be 
off instantly.” . 

“What! to that old uncle of Sir Gilbert 
Wray! What difference can it e to him whether 


go now or an hour hence? To my knowledge, 

can’t move out of his arm-chair, so you'll be sure 
to find him, go when you will. Come now, Monckton, 
which will you have, the red balls or the white? You 
see, Durham, Monckton and I are the two most equal 
of ten games for five hundred. You have a bet 
on it too; which will you take—Monckton or me, for 
a hundred ?” 

H Durham had not the slightest inclination to 
take either ; nor did he want to be troubled with the 
match at all. On the contrary, he really wished to 

to his uncle’s ; both because he had appointed to 


had lately met for the first time in Paris, and whose 
charma hed mode a considerable impression upen his 
heart. Nevertheless, be stayed to mark the game, 
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commences his magical incantations ; uses much gesti- 
demands ; and as this fort is the central place of busi- ; kneads the patient with his hands, inning ve! 
| depart for different parts of the north-west coast, 
to which and from which brigades of hunting parties : 
blished here, and made sueh progress that —~ 
sions are now produced in great abundance. re ; 
4 were ac this pos cattle, LOrses, | 
40 goats, and 300 hogs. They had raised | ; 
ear 5000 bushels of wheat, of excellent qua- | : 
| 
a. The garden of this sts on contains | : 
—aeeEwr*rsvowvreve—ws * And you’re mammy sick, eh! Well,at all events, 
————E you must dine with me to-morrow at the Clarendon ; 
flowers are not neglected. it of various kinds, such fore you go; besides, on’s re—you 
as apples, peaches, grapes, end strawberries, And Monckton, too—I’m sure 
the short time since they have been introduced, you’ll be delighted to see Monckton.” 
point her. - 
“Pooh! what difference can one make?” an- 
an excellent quality; and a saw-mull with several saws, | ; 
which is kept in operation most of the year. This mill, 
though large, does not with its several saws furnish 
more lumber than a common mill would, with one saw | 
| 
One | 
and sometimes two ship-loads are sent annually to | 
Oahu, Sandwich Islands, and is there called pine of 
“T can’t, thank you,” answered Durham. “The 
ordinary stamp, and the forms of their persons are fine. 
Many of them are ‘ nature’s grenadiers.’ The women 
also are well formed, their voices are soft and ex- 
prading one for the Indian trade, in 
which are deposited their peltries ; one for provisions ; 
gne for goods, opened for the current years business, 
stations ; anot storing goods in a , 7 
advance. Not toss than a ship-loed of goods is brought ould you believe it, Monckton!” cried Lacy, 
from England annually, and always at least one in wants to give us the slip, dining 
to Lincolnshire to-morrow morning, ; 
with us at the Clarendon !” 
“Pooh! nonsense!” answered Menckton ; “ what 
should he do in Lincolnshire at this time of year, when 
every body’s in London ?” : 
good manners frequently prescribe that we should 
ort_ Vancouver salt and other com- | sacrifice our own taste And wishes to the taste and : 
wishes of others ; but the moment that any point of 
r ing wi pe obtained during just comman our earthly superiors, or t 
the year. moral code of our the yielding 
tin ond that was before virtuous mes vicious, and we 
ney ae than formerly; | might as well call the ni liness of the miser 
for so extensively an constantly have every nook and ‘ 
corner been searched out, that beavers and other } 
valuable fur animals are becoming searce. It is 
rational to conclude that it will not Ae many years 
a before this business will not be worth pursuing in the 
prairie country south of the 50th degree of north lati- ; 
regions, not 
in any degree.” 
Mr P , founding his remarks upon observations yo 
made on his journey and at Fort Vancouver, gives us 
two excellent and attractive chapters on the animals, ; 
terrestrial and aquatic, found beyond the Rocky Moun- , 
tains. He also examined the Indians around the fo correcting this weakness, not foreseeing the evil con- | 
sequences that might ultimately from it, no 
; ; change was operated in his character; and Henry 
r mode of curing diseases. They have what are | Durham retained the reputation of being “the most 
called medicine men, who make no pretensions to any a 
knowledge of diseases or skill in medicine ; but they 
’ om have a beg in which is deposited various relics, not to | even 80 leasing a distinction ; more especially when | 
be administered to their patients, but to operate as , 
charms. ‘I'he patient is stretched the ground ; 
a number — encircle him and slag the medi- 
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backed Lacy for a hundred and lost it ; and 
when he reached his uncle’s, was that Sir Gilbert 
pr beriggg rm nap after dinner, and could not be dis- 
turbed. This, however, he thought less important, 
as, having been persuaded to delay his departure, and 
join the y at the Clarendon, he would have an 

unity of repeating his visit on the following 

y. Accordingly, at an hour he t likely to 
accord with the old gentleman’s habits, he presented 
himself at the door, and was admitted. 

“So, young gentleman,” said Sir Gilbert, “ after 
putting off my dinner an hour and a half for your 
accommodation, instead of fulfilling your engagement, 
you amused yourself with acting marker at a billiard- 
table 


“ It was quite an accident, I assure you, Sir Gilbert,” 
replied Durham. “I was most anxious to have waited 
on you at the time appointed ; but the marker had 
been taken ill, and”. 

“Well, sir!” exclaimed Sir Gilbert, opening his 
cies very wise, a Henry, feeling the weakness of his 
exeuse, hesitated how to proceed —“ well, sir; and 


had a lay a 
match, they were so anxious that I shou a. 


and mark for them, that I was over-persuaded. 
may I ask how you became aware of the cause of my 


wh i Thad vited my ward, Miss L’Estran 

, sir, in ™m iss L’ 

and her brother, Colonel L’ , to look in nes 

about three o’clock, that they ht meet you. I 

heard you had seen Fanny in Paris, and I thought 
might like to renew the acquaintance, and be in- 

mced to her brother. As it happened, when you 

he was reading the paper at the Cocoa-Tree, 

what passed engl ty and your friends ; 

he came down here, he told me where you 


sir,” replied Henry, with 


rep’ 
truth ; “I should boon most 


to have 
ps I 


erha; 


ot to-day, at all events,” answered Sir Gilbert ; 
“for they left London this morning for some weeks.” 
Durham ardently wished that Lacy, and Monckton, 
and the billiard- , had all been at the bottom of 
the sea, ere they had made him miss such a favourable 
opportunity of advancing his suit. But it was too late 
to tt; and he comforted himself by resolving to 
visit mn again in a few weeks, when it was likely 
the lady and her brother might be returned. 
. As oo Clarendon were maintained to 
a late, or early hour, Henry, whose habits were, 
choice, both orderly and temperate, found him- 
wo much deranged by the exces, that when his 


ng a letter to his mother 
her he should start on the ensuing morning. 
i i he had 


mal The absence 
inci re naturally subtracted much from 
the effect of the acidiomest ; whilst the lexit 
the poor mother, who was half-frighte half. 
unable to account to her 
son’s absence, cast a cloud over the gaiety of 
To add to his vexation, he moreover learnt 


have given him 
i for what had given him none at all. 
However, he resolved it should be a lesson to him ; and 
would follow his own inclinations 


world, to whom following their own 
hereulean labour. ing an 
beyond their power to 


exert without training and practice: on a sudden 
, the old weakness is sure to conquer. 

“2 Durham,” said Bir Philip “you must go 

with me to Doncaster races, and pay me a visit at 


it | as he had 


say you'll be there on Saturday right.” Henry would 
not have t! t the delay of a day or two very mate- 
rial ; but he knew Miss L’Estrange was in town with 
her brother again, and he was therefore anxious to go 
there. Nevertheless, Sir Philip represented that his 
favourite mare Ellen was to run for the cup, and that 
he should be quite vexed if Durham did not see the 
muliti ;.moreover, he wanted his opinion with 

to an addition he was about to make to his house—he 
knew he understood these things, and could give him 
some useful hints; so, finally, Sir Philip conquered, 
and Durham went to the races, and took up his quar- 
ters at Heron Court. 

“ Durham,” said Sir Philip, “ I wish you would drive 
my cousin Louisa to the course in your curricle.” 

“ But I mean to go on horseback,” replied Henry ; 
“T would not say thank ye for a race, unless I can 
follow it. Besides, I thought I heard you promise to 
drive Miss Miles yourself.” “Why, so I did,” an- 
swered the baronet; “but I want to get off a little 
earlier to see how things are going on; and Louisa will 
be sure not to be ready—she never is—and, if you will 
only drive her to the course, you can have your horse 
led and mount there.” Henry was disappointed ; be- 
sides, he had no penchant for Miss Miles at all; and, 
been warned by a friend that both she and 
her mamma were mancuvrers, and that he had better 
be on his , he would have been wise to decline. 
However, he acceded, to accommodate Sir Philip, and 
drove the y lady to the course; but when he 
wished to leave and mount his horse, she declared 
that she could not be left alone, and that she saw no 
friends at hand who had room in their carriage for her, 
and that she should faint if he went away. So, of 
course, he could do no other than remain, though he 
lost the best part of the race ; but he inwardly resolved 
that neither Sir Philip nor any body else should induce 
him to sacrifice his next day’s pleasure to their con- 
venience. The next day the cup was to be run for, 
and Sir Philip, being very anxious, set off for Don- 
caster before breakfast ; and, to avoid any possibility 
of being caught by Miss Miles agai enry deter- 
mined to follow him the moment re was over. 
But, somehow or other, by the time they rose from 
the table, he had consented to lend his horse as far as 
the course to Miss Miles’s brother; who, however, 
promised that, when there, he would resign it to him 
and supply his place in the curricle at his sister’s side. 
But young Mr Miles found himself much more plea- 
santly situated on horseback than beside his sister ; 
and the cup had been run for and won, and the day’s 

was nearly over, before he contrived to make out 
eurricle ; and “ Bless me, Durham! I have been 
riding round and round the course looking for ‘ou all 
day, of The he offe’ He 
certainly had been riding round and round the course, 
but it was after the racers. However, every body at 
Heron Court admired Henry’s good-nature, and re- 
marked how extremely kind he was to poor Miss Miles, 
whom nobody liked ; and Miss Miles and her mamma 
said he was the most amiable young man in the world. 
So, as nobody chose to be troubled with them, the 
were cast upon his shoulders ; and although he di 
not like it better than any body else, as he never had 
resolution to refuse doing any thing he was asked, or 
that seemed to be expected of him, the young lady 
was so constantly in his curricle, or by his side s¢ 
dinner, or his partner at the balls, that it became quite 
remarkable ; every body said that Miss Miles had 
made a hit at last, and the mamma and the brother, 
by their hints and inuendoes, took good care to con- 
firm the report. Not only this, but they took several 
opportunities of giving Henry to understand that they 
considered his attentions serious ; and whenever he 
going away, the whole family, baronet in- 
cluded, raised such an outery, and were so w t that 
he should remain over some icular period, to at- 
paved Lie or a pic-nic, that, at the end of a 
month, he found himself still at Heron Court, and 
under a tacit engagement to Miss Louisa Miles. He 
a not proposed for her; but he was quite 
aware that the family were hourly expecting the offer, 
and that the world looked upon it as a thing settled ; 
and he could not deny that, as far as external appear- 
ances went, they were justified in the expectation. 

At this crisis of affairs, however, a letter arrived 

one morning from containing a summons to 


Leoden, 
y | the death-bed of Sir Gilbert Wray, urging him to 


start immediately ; and as the post arrived at an hour 
when nobody was in the way to interfere with his de- 
parture, he forthwith mounted his horse, and had 
reached the next post town before this energetic move- 
party assem at Heron Court ; whilst, eke ann 
himself as much relieved, when he found 
imself on the road, as if he had been all the time 
shut up in an enchanted castle, and were just released 
from his thraldom by the intervention of some bene- 
On bie xerival in proceeded 

is town, he immediate] 

to George Street, Westminster, where Sir Gilbert 


resided, and was informed that the old gentlemen had: 


been extremely anxious for bis appearance ; and he 
learnt, moreover, that the irritation and impatience 
his repeated delays had occasioned, were supposed to 
have produced a very pernicious influence on bis uncle’s 
health, and had been the main cause of determining 
the gout to the stomach. 


slightly better ; but the physicians 


The invalid was at present | house, and 
entertained no hope 


of bis ultimate recovery. Colonel and Miss Lewmar 
had been constant in their attentions. Henry f 
grieved, ashamed, and vexed. He was very sorry for 
the uneasiness he had occasioned his uncle; much 
annoyed at having lost so much of Miss L’Estrange’s 
society, and apprehensive of the impression his vacil- 
lating conduct must make upon her, and upon her 
brother ; and, added to this, he was oppressed with 
the recollection of his awkward position with Miss 
Miles. “I have not long to live,” said Sir Gilbert, 
after listening to such excuses as Henry could frame 
for his absence, “and therefore 1 cannot afford to 
waste time in discussing the past; I want to talk to 
you about the future ; but your readiness to yield to 
the persuasions of every knave or fool that comes in 
your way, will some day bring you into trouble, if you 
don’t break yourself of it, depend on it. However, to 
turn to what I desire to speak of—and, by the bye, 
now, I beg you will not, with your usual weak com- 
plaisance, sacrifice your own inclinations, either to 
what you may perceive are my wishes, or the wishes 
of other peop I want to know if Po have any en- 
So ewrnd “ No, sir,” answered Henry ; and as he 
never proposed for Miss Miles, and as he hoped 
that now he had made his escape from Heron 
he might avoid even doing so, he thought he was jus- 
tified in making the answer. “ Have you any attach- 
ment, then ?” inguired his uncle. “Yes, sir,’ replied 
Henry, “ I have.” 

“ And may I ask who it is to?” said Sir Gilbert. 

“If I thohght you would approve, Sir Gilbert”— 
replied Henry, hesitating. 

“ Never mind whether I approve ; speak out,” said 
Sir Gilbert. “You shall learn my opinion on the 
subject afterwards.” 

“ Well sir,” answered He 
“T have presumed to fix my 
Miss L’Estrange.” 

The old gentleman’s eyes lighted ; he was visibly 
pleased. “And have you any notion whether she re- 
turns your regard ?” — he. 

when we were in P. 


ections on your ward, 


“I did hope, sir, ‘aris, that I 
was so fortunate as not to be disagreeable to Miss 
Lv’ ; but I have been so unlucky in not meet- 
ing her since, that”—— 


“So stupid and careless, you mean,” interrupted Sir 
Gilbert ; “and if you had lost her, you would have had 
no more your deserts. However,” added 
laughing, “ women are poor forgiving fools. Co 
ont Miss L’Estrange dine here to-day—I cannot. 
sit at the table—but you can take my place ; and, do 
you hear, don’t lose your opportunity this time—I 
want the business set before I die. 

Then arose the vision of Heron Court and Clara 
Miles! How happy else would Henry Durham have 
been at that moment! and how he lamented the 
weakness that had taken him there, in the first in- 


now,” said he to himse! 

marry once, as my uncle wishes, 
that he may witness our union before he dies. When 
once Iam married, I shall be clear of Miss Miles, at 


“I’m determined I’ll follow 
tu propose for Fanny L’Es- 


all events.” 

It is the common course of Henry’s cha- 
racter, occasionally to make t resolutions of hav- 
ing their own way in this or that jcular instance. 

see the folly of their weak compliances, and 


whilst they are smarting under their consequences, 
they make a temporary rush into the other extreme, 
Goll choose an unfortunate occasion 
for their purpose. it was with eq Resolved 
that the Mileses should not hold of him and 
suade him out of his will this time, he dashed 


toa 


bridal was rea when a hand 
u tie shoulder : he loo! round, and hi 
hted on the features of Lionel Miles! His 
uailed at the sight, and his countenance betrayed 
for fears they were ; not that Henry Dur! 

entangled— nst his wii 
his judgment ; but what excuse was that to the 
or even to himself? He felt it would be pitiful to offer 

it ; for why had he been so weak! and it would be 
of his character—for weakness carried to a certain ex- 
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“No, sir, certainly,” answered Durham ; “but I | 
4Eastrange and her brother. 
mayet be so fortunate 
country, he desired not to be disturbed ; and, returning stance, when he ought to have obeyed his uncle’s sum- 
’ his head to the pillow, determined on deferring his mons, and the subsequent and daily weaknesses that 
departure for another day. When he turned out in had not only kept him there, but had allowed the 
the evening his friends gt hold of him again, and per- mancuvrers to entangle him in their toils! “But 
suaded him to dine with them at a celebrated French 
; restaurateur’s; and thus day after day passed, to the 
amount | s 
assuring 
When 
been the occasion of serious disappointment and mor- 
tification at home. In order to celebrate his return 
from his travels, Mrs Durham had invited all the neigh- 
bouring gentry to a ball, which she had given on a 
arse of conversation, that Miss L’Estrange his mind all obtrusive thoughts of Louisa and her 
brother, who had been visiting some con- claims, and eagerly hurried on the arrangements for 
rt in Yorkshire, had accompanied his union with Miss L’Estrange ; the anxiety of Sir 
hd had remained two nights under Gilbert seconded his wishes, and the old Fagg whe 
too provoking. “Why, in the’ state of health reconciled the young lady and her 
you not write and say you were brother to the precipitation. 
The 
, Henry,” replied Mrs Durham, and H 
“TI intended the ball for a surprise; and, in the next that v 
place, as I expected you daily and — it appeared 
me useless to write to a man whom I imagined 
be on the road ;” and Henry felt that he had nobod | 
to blame but himself, and that by his foolish com- 
| 
and not other people’s—a determination, it might be 
supposed, ag ver difficult to adhere to. But there are | 
is | 
energy of mora tent becomes vice—would believe it ! He was detected, 
too, in the very act of rman | to evade an engage- 
ment that be had tacitly, though not eg: pee 
He was breaking the promise to the hope, if not to the 
ear, and he despised himself, as he saw mankind would 
eure: despise him. ‘This feeling rendered him desperate ; 
Impossible!” replied Henry. “I gas Lionel Miles said, You turn pale, sir— : 
be in London by the middle of next week. My mother ‘my presence is unexpected, I ay Henry Durham 
wrote yesterday to her brother Sir Gilbert, to say I withdrew his foot from the step of the carriage, and 
would. He is ill, and wishes to see me on business.” simply saying, “1 am ready for you,” led him into the 
“ Well, it won’t make above a day or two difference,” up stairs to the drawing-room. 
urged Sir Philip. “ You can write to your unele, and to know, sir——” began Mr Miles. 


Ask no questions, sir,” replied Henry, “ for I shall 
answer none. The only explanation 1 shall give is 
here,” and so saying, he unlocked his pistol-case and 
drew forth the arms. “Charge for yourself, sir,” he 
added, laying the materials before Mr Miles, “and 
for me too, if that be any satisfaction to you.” 

« But, sir,” said Lionel Miles, who was not quite 
pre for such sudden and extreme measures, 

w me to say a few words ”—— 

Pe | will be useless, sir,” answered Durham. “I 
repeat, I have no explanation to give—TJ will give none 
—I offer you satisfaction ; if you do not choose to 
take it, quit my house, and let me go and fulfil my 

ment.’ 


‘his was too much. Lionel Miles oar one 
pistol, Durham the other ; they placed two chairs at 
certain distances, and took u ir position behind 
them ; agreed that Lionel should count three, and 
that both should fire at the same moment. Neither 
took aim, but both were hit—Lionel, —e in the 
shoulder ; Henry, mortally in the chest : he drew but 


two or three painful respirations, and expired. The 
women of the house rushed into the room at the sound’ 
of the report ; Lionel Miles stood for a few seconds’ 


staring at the body, amazed and horror-stricken. 
“Father of Heaven !” cried the women ; “there he 
lies dead in his bridal-clothes.” 
“What !” said a hoarsely, “was he to have 


women, “ this ing. 
groom ! 
Lionel rushed from the house, and fled to the con- 
tinent. He had come to town on seeing the intended 
iage hinted at in the paper, but no idea at 
how critical a moment he arrived till after the 
catastrophe. Fanny L’Estrange suffered much and 
long ; and although she did not die, her health and 
cheerfulness were irreparably injured. The fatal in- 
telligence executed poor Sir Gilbert’s death-warrant, 
which had long been issued ; and Mrs Durham, Henry’s 
mother, ended her days in loneliness and sorrow : and 
all this misery to himself and others arose simply from 
Henry Durham’s not having the resolution to say that 
little word—no. 


tion. Preservation may depend on the choice we 
make of going up or down stairs, or on some selection 
of movement equally unimportant in ordinary circum- 
stances. 


. a 
Chimney on Fire.—To extinguish speedily the fire 


in a chimney, it is only n to hang over the 
fire-place a piece of wet carpet or blanket : some hand- 
fuls of salt thrown into the fire at the same time will 
greatly aid the extinction. Unless to prevent the 
chance of timbers in the walls catching fire, it would 
be generally preferable to allow the burning in the 
chimney to exhaust itself. 

Burns and Scalds.—The pain of a burn or scald on 
such a as the finger may be greatly assuaged by 
instantly dip ing the part in cold water, or applying 
to it any co moist substance—mud from the street 
is as good as any thing. But the sudden dipping of 
the whole hand or foot into cold water may prove 
dangerous to a delicate person, by causing a too quick 
flow of blood to the head, and therefore should be re- 
sorted to with extreme caution. The safest and best 
application to either a severe burn or scald is soft 
cotton. In many cases it is applied perfectly dry to 
the part, and in others it is wetted on the side next 
the sore with a mixture of lime-water and linseed 
oil. A rag wetted with some substance may be used 
where cotton cannot be had ; but cotton is best, and 
no house should be without a quantity of it. 

Escape of Gas.—If the smell of gas is suddenly and 
offensively felt, at once turn off the supply at the 
meter or stopcock at the door, and open the windows 

ea li candle into apartment where t 
escape has taken place. 

Coach Accidents.—Should the horses run off, in 
defiance of all restraint, while you are in a coach, sit 
perfectly still, and, in anticipation of the possible over- 
turn, keep your legs and arms from straggling. Sit 
pera and compactly, so that, when upset, you will 
gent y roll over in the direction you are thrown. We 

ve seen ladies in these circumstances scream wildly, 
and throw their arms out of the windows, thus expos- 
ing themselves to the chance of broken limbs. If run 
away with in a Gig, either sit still collectedly, or drop 
out at the back. Never jump from a rapidly moving 


hial 


WHAT TO BE DONE IN EMERGENCIES. 


Ir would be of considerable importance to young per- 
sons, if they were instructed, by teachers or ts, 

others, in cases t emergency ; in short, to 
do when any serious occurred. 
‘or want of such training, most persons, and yo 
ladies who have little practical imoniaies of ese 
in particular, are uite at a loss, and become stupified 
when placed in a situation of immi- 
nent peril. 


on 
the Ryde road, a seat belonging to John Cooke, Esq. 
It appears that on the mening in question squaaet 
of tobacco was set on fire in the con » in order 
to veces | the blight on the exotics, when a lovely 
young lady, about one-and-twenty years of age, the 
eldest daughter of Mr Cooke, unguardedly came too 
near the flame of a candle standing near, which 
speedily caught her dress, and the unfortunate sufferer 
in her fright having run through several rooms, it 
occasioned her to com ly en in the 
destroying element, which, before it could be subdued, 


v , unless (supposing it impossible to slip down 
you in front, in which case 


Boat Accidents.—If upset in a boat, and thrown into 
the water without being able to swim, draw in the 
breath, keep your mouth as well shut as possible, and 
do not throw about with your arms. Endeavouring 
to hold your head up, yield yourself to the buoyant 
powers of the water, stretch out your but 
only below, not above, the surface. Remember that 
the less you expose above the surface, the better are 
buoyed up. Many persons are drowned merely 

m struggling and throwing up their hands. 

Poison.— When you have reason to know that you 
and proper advice is not at hand, take an 
emetic. This may be done almost instantaneously by 
swallowing a cupful of warm water mixed with a tea- 

nful of mustard. If you have not dry mustard in 
the house, you are almost sure to have a mustard-pot, 
and a quantity from that put into the water will very 
quickly empty the stomach. As mustard may thus 
prove of so much use, it should never be wan in 
any house ; but even should there be no m at 
hand, warm water by itself forms a tolerably efficacious 
emetic. 


Alarms in Churches and Theatres—Alarms, 


whether 
with reference to fire or the of galleries, often 
In 


gene: 
a occasion much damage, which a little 
cient would have enabled those present to avoid. 


ted itself, and heart-rending it was to 
human beings crying out for 
i to 


A police-se: t and 
those above by placing a ladder for their accommoda- 


a 
tion ; the confusion and distracted state of the fe- 
males, however, rendered it difficult to accomplish this 
important object ; and the delay was of serious conse- 
quence to those who were suffocating and lying in all 
manner of postures at the lower end of the staircase. 
Nearly twenty minutes had now elapsed without 


‘ 
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any material ha been effected. At length 
ain te t of the stairs was opened, 
which leads to the aisle of the church, w 


slid down the pi 
the bottom, and several attempted to 2 jump down from 
the gallery. 


the 
falling of galleries, is raised in church, sit still, and 
remain tranquil till the assemblage is allowed to dis 
perse in the usual way. On no account yield to alarm. 


i 


SIR JAMES CLARK ON CLIMATE.* 
Tue climate of our coun i 
. try, though possessing many 


cular department of his profession. 

Sir James opens with some remarks on the pecu- 
liar diseases most extensively affected by climate. 
These are, in terms, di 


a change to some other situation, at no great 

may have the beneficial consequences de- 

sired. Sir James that “the mild region 

of of being divided into four dis- 

triects, or groups of of the south coast, 

and Portland Island; the south-west from 


coast, 
latter point to Cornwall ; the district of the Land’s 
the western group, com ing the 
he 


i 
E 
3 
E 


atmosphere, often beneficial to the invalid, though its 
— are in some measure 

want of purity in the air, the author of the 
the climates of various parts of E :—* There is 
noone of the English as far at least as our 
present knowledge of them 
to the others, as to give it a claim to a deci pre- 


= 


TEL! 


i 
ji 


| 
great many were hur peli-meil, one over eo '. ; 
Juring the alarm in the gallery, a number of ladies 
| has been carefully examined, it not sust 
the slightest injury, nor can it be ascertained whence 
— which the catastrophe.” 
ere we have an instance of panic arising, as ap- 
—— from a purely imaginary cause, ‘and therefore ; 
less excusable than if .produeed by some actual cir- : 
cumstance of a dangerous nature. The whole mis- 
chief, it will be observed, in this as in all similar cases, 
is yielding too easily to alarm. We anxiously recom- 
| | mend every one to cultivate the power of suppressi 
| | wildly to the door. 
| 
| lopment of various diseases, of 
| the breathing organs are the most remarkable. 
becomes necessary for those affected such diseases 
a more regular or more temperate ity ; we —— 
acted upon. The object of the work above mentioned 
3 is eo invalids in the choice of places of resort ' 
| sui to their various cases. It is the production 
of a man of the highest station and talent, and one 
who has had large means of observing in this parti- 
| 
: 
pulmonary complaints, whether affecting the lungs 
themselves, or the larynx, trachea, and tubes leading 
to the lungs, are influenced in a remarkable manner ! 
by climate. In some cases, the noxious causes are ! 
simply and strictly local, and may be remedied with- 7 
out any troublesome change of scene. Sir James 
| Clark recommends attention, in the first instance, to 
| the ventilation of houses, and to the removal of any 
| 
| 
| We have been led to advert to this subject by the 
| following paragraph, which lately in 
lish provincial 
“ A very dreadful accident occurred on Saturday 
some peculiar eatures in which chara 
terise it and distinguish it from the others, both as 
regards its physical and medical qualities.” 
After observing that London possesses a mild 
It will be observed, that this melancholy catastrophe, | a circumstance of the most trifling nature, and per- = 
| the death of an amiable young woman, might in all | haps occasionally from a deliberate spirit of mischief. 
| likelihood have been averted, had the unfortunate a a 
sufferer known what to do in the case of clothes catching erence in consumptive diseases. selection m 
| fire, and possessed the presence of mind to act upon therefore, depend upon the nature of the individual's 
that knowledge with promptitude. We = Tm offer @ newspapers teem with accounts of incidents of | constitution and the character of the disease. In cases 
the following advices upon this and a other | this nature; the latest we have seen narrates a panic 
| points :— ; in a church at Ashton, near bey :>—“ A crack was 
| Clothes Catching Fire.—The moment you see that | heard in the western gallery, as if from the back of one 
your clothes are on fire, remain still and collected ; do | of the seats, occasioned by pressure ; this immediately | quay 
not, on any account, run away in a fright. If there | caused an impression on tu. minds of several persons | labou . 
be rug, cornet, or hand, that the gallery was giving way under them. At the | find 
it up and rolt it tightly about you. If you can get ingde 2 Or eee alarm was created, | than 7 
be | was considerably heightened by one of the 
extinguished. no cloth of any kind be at | singers telling those standing near him that the gal- 
urself down on the floor, and try to extinguish the 7 ly ; which Fick enfertanatath was net followed. 
| ' ane by rolling yourself about, always ae ae simultaneous rush instantly took place towards the 
to keep the garments as close together as possi If | gallery stairs, and in the hurry and confusion to : 
a man be present, let him take off his coat and wrap out, numbers of females fell at the bottom poled on be co 
it round you; and if a woman, her shaw! will answer and hed on te thelr fright of I 
the same purpose. By ene oF ether means, such 2s over them, until the staircase was completely filled | relax 
are here pointed out, the fire will be stifled, and per- | up, the females being literally piled one on the other | perat 
haps the only personal injury will be some ht | nearly to the ceiling. At this moment a most awful | it is 
scorching of the hands, w must not be Has 
in averting evil, 
ouse on —In yy J through a i ve it 
not, if it fall of a climate for his pahent. * * * 
It is best to ¢ along on hands and knees, the Za 
roost air being to ke had slose te the floor. On bei * The Sanative Influence of Climate, with an Account of the ; 
awakened by an alarm uf fire during the night, it is MD. PRS. Physician in Ordinary te the Queen. So.” Thind 
particularly important to preserve presence of mind, Londons 
and not to act till a moment has been taken for reflec- + Spitting of blood Ed. + Isle of Wight —Ed. 


j 


some important observations. Of 
Genoa he does not a 
and Rome seem to him 


persons have remained com 
ptoms during the who 
m the ultimate result of the case, there could be no 
doubt of the existence of tuberculous disease at the 


FE 


3 


i 
FE 


4 


F 


iff 


for 
or for aon 


vers, 
No city in the south of Europe 


fli: 


es 


climates of different parts 
south-west and south- 


F 


Hitt 


of time, with comparative impunity. But if 
the invalid remain ti he becomes chilled, and till 
the blood forsakes the surface and extremities, and is 
forced u) the internal organs, he need not be sur- 
ungs or organs, consequence 
of Such exposure. Once and again these visits may 
be made without any evident mischief ; but sooner or 
later their evil effects will be manifest, as I have very 
often witnessed. The invalid, unwilling to admit the 


EE 


to delay crossing the mountains. ‘he Sim at 
thie ths bach foom to 


We find that we shall not be able to do justice to 
this valuable work, unless we leave the observations 
which it contains on Malta, and other districts of 
sanative celebrity, to another occasion. 


THE LIFE AND POETRY OF ANACREON.* 


THE celebrated lyrie poet Anacreon was born at Teos, 
@ sea-port of Ionia, in Asia-Minor, about the middle 
of the sixth century before the Christian era. On an 
invasion of his native province, he repaired te Abdera 
in and thence to the court of Polyerates, 
Tyrant of Samos. This term, we may observe in 


pass- 

ing, had not originally attached to it the odious idea 

of which, in our language, it is invariabl i 
explains the word as any 


character of his government; and it is used by the 
poets as equivalent to prince. To the residence of 
Anacreon at Samos, Lord Byron alludes in a well- 
known composition :— 
“* Fill high the bow! with Samian wine— 
We will not think of themes like these! 
It made Anacreon’s song divine: 
He served, but served 


again to retire to Abdera. Here he spent, in 
gaiety, the remainder of a life protraeted to ei 


FS 


source of the ‘leian’s favourite indulgencés should fur- 


posed incident, an. ing) Latinepigram 
by. which to stil 
extant :— 


said great Baechus’ self less loves the 


speeimen of the influence of political vicissitudes, in 
aneient times, on men of letters. To these, however, 
if we may judge from his writi none could be more 
indifferent than the subject of this sketch. 
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to consumption, and in | patients; but nothing can be more unaccountable | dangerous than a one. The body is capable of 
the genial influence of a | than how such an advice ever came to be given, as and of te 

most powerful means of | the experience of later years is in complete opposition | jurious effects of a cold damp atmosphere, for a certain 

lo climate show there never was the least reason 

GENES fas boon cncited in the ial mem- | to sanction it. How the practice of sending consump- 

brane, and the person is liable to attacks of catarrh | tive invalids to the south-east of France originated, it 

*pring, or is subject to habitual cough, greatly 
‘ aggravated during that season, such a is pecu- | on error, I think I shall able to prove, by a refe- 

liarly beneficial. No class of invalids is, i more | rence to the total want of success which has attended 

x more from it, than dys- | it, as well as to the physical characters of the cli- 
dyspepties. But a | mate.” It is then shown, by instrumental observa- 
is not the only condition of | tions, that the climate of the south-east of France is 
There are other cireum- | at Marseilles very injurious to consumptive patients. 
limate, cognisable rather by | The little town of cn seems to our author the | prudence and mdiseretion, m exposing himse 
y the appreciable physical qualities | least exceptionable place im this district for invalids. | causes which are not necessarily connected with the 
xert a powerful influence on their | With regard to Italy as a residence for invalids, and | climate. Excursions into the country, when the warm 
constitutions. Different forms of this disease icularly for consumptive ones, Sir James Clark | weather of spring commences, particularly when made 
f benefit from climates of a different cha- Florence and | on horseback, is another and a frequent source of mis- 
fith persons labouring under gastritic dys- i Pisa | chief to delicate invalids. 
a climate of Devonshire will agree, while of a much The invalid should arrive at Rome in October, and 
idedly disagree with those suffering from | superior kind. As Rome is a place of frequent resort, | if the chest be the part affected, and he is still very 
form of the disease. In proportion, there- | we quote his observations on its sensible to the spri 
e one or other of these conditions predomi- | at some length. “Among the diseases bene’ by a will be sufficiently early for him to ve it. After 
will this climate prove beneficial or the reverse ; | residence at Rome, I may rank consumption. In the | this time, he should move northwards, being guided 
should cuasey oameee © aus, petetnee in it | early stages of this affection, 1 have generally found | by the weather as to the period of crossing the 
ble in any form of dyspepsia. Persons who have | the climate favourable. I have eens Dusan Alps 5 though this should scarcely be done before the 
tending oe, became, symp- iddle or end of June. About the Lago Maggiore, 
short residence on this coast, very sensible of the ener- | toms that gave much just alarm, and which con- | or Lago di Como, the invalid may pass a week or two, 

Vating and debilitating influence of the climate on | tinued during the whole journey, get entirely rid of | if the weather is such as to render it prudent for him 

their ema oom They feel a sense of distention | them after a short residence in Rome. The same 

or oppression in region of the stomach, with a tor- 
© of the whole system, after meals, indicative of 

us digestion. In the nervous forms of dyspepsia, 

Clifton will prove a much more favourable residence 

than any part of Devonshire. 10 The advanced stages OF 

autumn and greater part of the winter, agrees ir- | climate produced no benefit, the disease generally pro- 

remarks have reference chiefly to the caps- De have 

bilities of different parts of England as places of win- oS eee. . ee 

ter residence. In bronehial affections the climate is very generally 

for summier residence, Sir James Clark observes— | beneficial, especially in cases where there prevails great 

“ After this of the best winter climates in 

expected thet. we tale sensibility to harsh cold winds. I have known many 
seme notice of our more salubrious summer residences. | such patients express themselves as feeling much bet- 

Qn this subject, however, it is not necessary to go into | ter at Rome than at Nice, or any of the other places 

detail, as there is no lack of healthy situations to which | where they had resided. Nothing was more common 

our invalids may repair with advantage during this sea- | than to meet with bronchial diseases, which, after hav- 

same require attention, both aggra y a visit to again yetual ruler of a free state, without rx ence 

an la the of the cli ro me relieved the to R In io t ] rpetual ruler of a f tate, witheut reference to t 

‘of the imvalid’s disease. Even during this season, the ite, indeed, , more especially when the disease was of 

milder and more sheltered situations must be chosen | the dry irritable kind, or was complicated with irri- 

and very sensitive invalids ; while for the | tation of the digestive organs, a residence at Rome ; 
and enervated, and those possessing less sensi- produced the best effects ; and in cases of this kind I 
; bracing air of the higher and drier distriets | consider it the most favourable residence on the con- 
rove more suitable. To a large class of invalids, | tinent. _ 
Chronie rheumatism is generally much relieved ; 
but as this disease is frequently consequent to, ‘A tyrant; but our masters then 
Or connected with, a discedared inte of the digestive Were still at least our countrymen.” 
it is necessary to take into account the parti-| While Polycrates lived, the poet enjoyed his friend- 
cular form of dyspapsin, before sending © rheumatic shi ad patronage ava was even admitted member 
depen patient to Rome. — aiteamnh. ving been presented by this prince 
with four talents, Anacreon is said to have returned 
and vale- | them soon after, with the remark, that the gift, though 
tudinarians of a nervous me temperament, or | valuable, was less so than the sleep of which anxiety 
; subject to mental despondency, the climate of Rome | for its safety had deprived him. On the death of 
—_ does not agree; and in many such cases, indeed, a Polyerates, the lyrist was invited by Hipparchus to 
MEE, Sc. In general, it will be advantageous to t with danger ; nor is it | Athens. His new patron, on this occasion, in token 
who have resided during the summer at any a Se, 
places, to pass the autumn by the sea-side, as suffered from i 
. of the driest places on the south or south-east 
, In the greater number of cases in which tra- frequented by in- 
ia borne without inconvenience, several changes, ids, affords greater facilities for exercise in the 
will be more beneficial | country than Rome, In the variety and extent of its 
most invalids than a Feclenee during the whole rides, it exceeds every other large city I have visited on 

season in any one place. It is how such | the continent. This circumstance, and the immediate 

cially on horse’ ik, renovate the constitution enfecbled pied by strangers, renders Rome a far less objection- 

by disease, enable it to overcome many chronic affee- | able abode for invalids than the generality of large disposition.” On this account, however, but lit 

and contribute to the restoration of permanent | towns. reliance ean be placed. It savours too strongly of 
health.” . . vicinity, afford the best resi The streets that | poetical retributive justice to be credible, that the 
imate, however, of milder deseription than | run in an easterly and westerly divection are tobe pre 
ssessed by ore of Great Britain is too | ferred to those running n and south, as they are | nish the instrument that was te close them. On this 
ndispensable to t! affected with pulm less exposed to currents of cold air during the preva- 
mplaints. Sir James Clark enters at len lence of northerly winds, and the houses have a better 
rope, invalids should, if possible, have a southern aspect. 
have both been much resorted to by | had the temperature of several bed-rooms noted in the ante aah = 
m Britain. In the former region, Pau Sept cn sat Shep morning, and found consider- Ivy and laurel shade the sacred spot, 
ved of. “Upon the whole, Pau ap- difference between 
. Vi ‘spring 
: of the mucous membranes. In the Besides care in the selection of apartments, there That heediess nursed his darling poet's foe.” 
circumstances which require peculiar atten- The brief phieal detail now gi detail 
biogra: given—a we 
ring Homa Thee ‘him have no means of enlarging—presents us with a curious 
kind of life which he ought to lead. The 
hes, and still colder museums of the Vatican 
the delicate invalid ; if his visits to — : 
\ |  Anacreon was held in high honour by his coun 
repeated. he had better men. His likeness wes stamped the coins of Tece, 
be che pons | and a statue was erected to hi on the Acropolis of 
dag. It is ‘Athens. He was sculptured as a gay old man, under 
P 7 , and Marseilles | grievous mistake to imagine that when once in 
are situated. “ Various places in the south-east of | guglace the evil is done, and that one may as well re- 
France have been, at different. times, recommended ER Nps: Fyre This is far from being | been prepared, for the present occasion, by the writer of the 
: as affording a good winter climate for consumptive | MM A short to these places is much less | article in which they appear—sd. 


le 
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Fe 
le and sen 


r epic 


ity for epi leclining successively, as unsuited 
ape oma the story of Phenician Cadmus, to whom 
his countrymen o the introduction of letters, of 
the war of Troy, and of the labours of Hercules—he 
illi surrenders himself to a softer theme :— 
TO HIS LYRE. 
T'd fain Atrides’ praise assay, 
And fain to Cadmus lift my lay ; 


for love, and leve alone. 
Just t’other day I changed the lyre, 
And sought to wake my martial fire ; 
Alcides’ toils I strove to sing, 
But love the lyre was echoing. 
I strive no more—'twill have its way ; 
Content I leave the loftier lay : 
Heroes! good bye: its tender tone 
My lyre keeps true to love alone. 

The next ode we translate is a pretty complimentary 
trifle, addressed to a class whom it is very difficult to 
designate in English. To say the women is rather 
coarse; but to say the ladies, or the fair sex, is, we 
humbly opine, execrable. 


To woman—but no more had she. 
What gave she, then, in this distress ? 
loveliness. 


Alike to beauty’s might must yield : 

The hero and the hero's arms, 

What match are they for woman's charms ? 
This piece of flattery, for the quaint 


do not appear to have been uni- 
y me | teful for the homage of their aged admirer. 
0. 


? 


wicked ! gay, 
** Anacreon has had his day: 
He takes his mirror, fain to trace 


The is one of those dwarf amatory alle- 
gories, the airy, butterfly beauty of which no other 
poet has been able to catch. 
a flaw the exhibition of Aphrodite (| 
Venus of the Latins) and Beauty, as distinct and rival 
claimants for the possession of Cupi 

TO CUPID. 
The Muses once caught Love and bound him, 
And flowery fetters wove they round him, 
And then the boy to Beauty gave : 
His mother hears, and vex'd she 
To buy him back, rich offerings ; 
m Love would still remain a slave— 


s, however, the wayward urchih 
was to avail himself of the maternal partiality, 
to which, on this, he appeared so indifferent. Our 
next specimen, which may be regarded as a companion 


to the preceding, has, besi to recommend it, an 


Disturb'd by chance a drowsy bee : 
Thinking, perhaps, his purpose ruder, 
It straight assuil’d the rash intruder : 
Loud scream'd he as he felt the sting, 

’ And, half on foot and half on wing, 
The frighten'd child, to Venus hieing, 
“« I'm dying, mother,” sobs, “* I'm dying! 


An insect’s sting, has pain’d you so, 

What mischief work the darts you throw ! 
In what 2 piteous plight they be, 

‘Whose luckless breasts are marks to thee!” 


Passing over several pieces expressive of the convivial 


* Elton’s Life of Anacreon, in the Specimens of the Classic Poets. 
and 


tastes of the poet, and which we have no heart to 


we feel relieved and gratified when the 


translate, 
toper is lost in the man of taste, as in the following 
— 


‘Where the sunbeam's sheenly glancing, 
Where the breeze-swept corn is dancing ; 
Woods where saplings teem and twine— 
All thou lookest on is thine ! 

Thou the peasant holdest dear, 
Harming nought he toils to rear : 
Mortals hail thee, prophet sweet 
Of the gladsome summer's heat : 

All the Muses join to love thee, 


Of a like cast and character are the verses 


TO SPRING. 
Lo! Spring her bright young face discloses, 
The Graces round her sprinkle roses : 
Lo! how the billow of the sea 
Is hush'd into serenity ; 
Lo! how the duck the pool explores, 
Lo! how the crane seeks other shores : 
Old Titan shows his radiant head, 
And all the clouds dismay’d have fled. 
And now the useful toils of men 
Are biess’d with meet returns again ; 
Earth’s ample womb with fruit distends, 
With fruit the laden olive bends ; 
Now generous Bacchus fires the soul, 
And flowers enwreath the brimming bow! ; 
Along the leaf, along the bough, 
The fair round fruit is ' 

The Graces, introduced in the last ode, and the 
Muses, named in the preceding, may be regarded as 
the most pleasing creations of the Grecian mythology. 
The former were three virgins, Aglaia, Euphrosyne, 
and Thalia, the i —— respectively of beauty, 
mirth, and joy. ey were described as the attend- 
ants of Venus ; and, combining this office with the 


ful of all. In his own he is unrivalled ; but 
to the hi themes of his art he does not seem to 


have aspired, and it is certain that in these he 


could 

exquisite never have . His extraction and his birth- 
appear to have influenced conjointly his tastes 

TO THE CICADA. and his temperament ; and in his writings we ma; 

majestic of Greece an voluptuous spiri 
of Asia. “The letter has infused into them the 

Gay of sensuality ; the former has inspired the severe 

Zo! beneath ; these fertile plains, beauty of their diction. A life of ease and pleasure, 


The creation of such divinities was a curious expe- 
ient, by which the human mind contrived to im 
an adventitious sanction to vices, to the ; 
prevalence of which the fiction owed its being. ‘The 
ethies of Anacreon are, accordingly, in exact conson- 
ance with his ereed—nothing to impress us with the 
belief that he entertained the notion of duty, of a right 
and a wrong in human conduet—nothing to excite the 
he had felt the pleasures of pure and vir- 


base and earthly elements in the highly- t 
a bow such dark and foul materials. 


LIMERICK MANUFACTURES—LACE. 
(From Mr and Mrs Hall's beautiful work on Yreland.) 
Limerick has been long unrivalled in Ireland for some 

uliar advantages: the world is familiar with the 
fame of Limerick lasses, Limerick gloves, Limerick. 
hooks, and Limerick lace—the latter, however, is.a dis- 
tinction of more recent growth. e women of all 


act constantly ascribed to them of holding each other | ranks throughout the county are remarkably beautiful 


by the hand, we ma 
of thet 


in form and feature. The gloves retained their cele- 
brity for above a century; but the manufacture has 


Graces united make up a Venus, with all the | dwindled of late, and a short time ago, a glover of the 


loveliness of the model and none of its impurity. The | city excused his want of punctuality in 
sisterhood of the Muses were the patrons awed order, by the simple truth that he had not yet received 


and music, with all the other fine arts; and of 
ture and science in 


company. The nine are delineated as mild, retiring, | ginal O’Shaughnessy is dead; but his namesake and 


general. Their names are, on this 


a supply from Cork—where “ Limerick gloves” are 
now exclusively made.* The hooks 
been and still are, famous ; the saying that “ 

is worth a salmon,” continuing to hold ori- 


successor, as well as another maker named Glover, 
uphold the high character they have established in the 


the transformation into | estimation of every brother of the angle. They bear a 


magpies of certain royal maidens who had presump-" very high price—necessarily 80, in consequence of the 


exceeding nicety and care with which they are manu- 


imaginary beings were constantly invocated by the | factured. They have been, of late years, greatly im- 


at the commencement of their works ;| proved. They were formerly ill-shaped and hea 


and by those of our own country they were rendered | they are now lighter in the wire, of a more g 


a similar homage, till the purer taste of the nt | form, and far 


The ode with which we close our specimens gives | th 
melancholy expression to those views “of man, of vm 


nature, and of human life,” which this t volup- 
tuary must have shared with the mass of his country- 


men. It is 


Oh! there at ease I'd fain recline, 
And quaff the while the ruddy wine: 


Away life’s gladsome moments steal ; 
Swift rolls to night gay pleasure’s day, 
And then we lie a hump of clay. 

Why heed the stone that hides the dead ? 
And why on dust vain odours shed ? 
Come, if you will, anoint me now, 


The copiousness 
will exeuse the absence of an elaborate critique on his 
character and genius. “In the poetry of Anacreon,” 
says Bayle,” “there is an inexpreentble beauty and 
ee.” In this general verdict all must concur ; 
we may even concede, with reference to a few of 
his compositions, the panegyric which the i 
of the gentleman to whom we are ind for the 
finest version of them has extended to all, that they 
are “the most polished remains of antiquity.”+ The 
Teian is among other poets what the humming-bird is 
to other species—the tiniest, and yet the most beauti- 


* Bayle’s Dictionnaire Philosophique, Art. Anacreon. 
+ Moore's Anacreon. 


ter tempered. Large quantities of 
them are exported to America; but in Bogland, too 
frequently, anglers are deceived by a base imitation of 

le at Sheffield. Of the Limerick lace, we have 
more to say. The lace manufacture, now so extensively 
carried on and brought to so high a state of ection 
as not only to rival but surpass that of any district in 
England, was introduced into Limerick in 1829, by Mr 
Walker, an Englishman. The experiment was com- 
menced upon a very limited scale; twenty-two lace- 
workers having been brought from Nottingham, the 
cradle of the English lace trade, to teach the art, and 
endeavour to establish it in the neighbourhood. The 
attempt was eminently successful; year after year it 
continued to prosper, until it has attained a high de- 
gree of vigour, producing immensely beneficial results, 
and promising to increase largely in value and import- 
ance, There are now employed in the manufacture 
about 1700 females, in the various branches of the 
trade, consisting of tambourers, runners, darners, 
menders, washers, finishers, framers, muslin-embroi- 
derers, and lace open-workers ; the ages of the workers 
vary from eight nt to thirty years; the average 
seale of wi is 3s. 6d. weekly ; some earn, however, 
as much as 7s. The ground-work is made by machi- 


there are three principal lace manufactories in Lime- 
rick ; that of Messrs Walker and Lambert is the oldest, 
and continues to be the most extensive, A i 
able loss was sustained by Mr Walker at the commence- 
ment of his patriotic undertaking; but as he became 
acquainted with the character and habits of the people, 
he was enabled gradually to overcome all the difficulties 
in his way; and of late years his establishment has 
steadily progressed. At the present time, he emplo 
1100 females, about 800 of whom srosreena wo 
ing in the factories at Limerick Kilrush; while . 


purchased a pair 


Of the works of Anacreon only a small portion has 
reached modern times. We have sixty-eight poems : 
bearing his name, oefee which, however, are ad- 
gous, perhaps by an over-captious criticism. 
t that there is a great similarity, both in : 
which we now present specimens. — 
The first exhibits the poet in one of his easiest, 
airiest moods. Confessing his disinclination or inca- 
Phebus smiles consent above thee, and wine, his mythology and his morals are 
But aye my harp, in wayward tone, Gift of his the tuneful note subordinated ; and from these they derive their cha- 
thy quae racter and complexion. The one passion has given 
him Dionysus or Bacchus as.its impersona- : 
— tion; the other is worshipped in Eros and Aphrodite. 
Are strange to thee, thou happy thing ! 
Thou so glad, so bless’d, so pure, 
Seem 'st a god in miniature! 
| 
tuous feeling—ever peeps out poetry. nt 
| q perusal of it, the moral sense is offe in proportion “ 
as taste is gratified. A well-regulated mind cannot 
“And bless’d with hoofs the ardent steed ; but regret the association of so much wit and fancy 
| A nimble foot assign’d the hare, 7 with so much moral deformity—the predominance of ’ 
The lion fangs his prey to tear ; 
Gave fishes fins the deep to ply, 
And wings the birds to soar on high ; 
To man the dauntiess soul and free, 
? Best gift of all! for spear and shield : 
| | 
ir John Sucking. 
7 erhaps consider them an alle- 
| - r mother and their mistress. | 
“he 
: some half-pettish retort to some witticism that had ; 
, been pointed at his baldness. It is inscribed 
TO HIMSELF. 
account, often connected with that of Apollo ; and 
they are described as frequenting Parnassus in his : 
Some relic of a youthful grace : 
Poor man! for locks once clustering there, ind contempiative divinities ; the only deed attriputec 
ie eae ee to them, seeming to jar in the slightest with the first | 
of these characteristics, being 
é Old men should ne'er give way to sadness, 
But sun their hearts in mirth and gladness ; TOUSTY assayed LO lese 
Nor yield a prey to gloom or care 
The little time they've got to spare. Enciont poets vY3 
inseribed 
TO HIMSELF. 
Where tender myrties shady bend, 
Where lotus leaves their softness lend, 
As this delicious servitude. Po 
And Love—his tiny tunie bound, 
Papyras-knit, his shoulders round— 
Reed nursling of the mystic Nile— 7 
Dispense the glorious juice the while! 
For, fieet as giddy chariot-wheel, 
TO CUPID. 
As Cupid once beguiled the hours, 
Disporting by a bed of flowers, And wreath fresh roses round my brow ! : 
All innocent of mischief, he For oh ! I wish my cares to chase, 
And burst the gloom that clouds my face, , : 
Ere from this sunny world I go, we 
To join the ghastly bands below ! se 
small wing'd serpent’s wounded me, 
A thing the peasants call a bee.” 
She, laughing, thus accosts the boy— . 
“ Bethink you, if this puny toy, 
: (cvsoseicionariialoapentensemaatnsstethiscianiiaitieditliiianttnlantentitens tttiininines about 300 are employed at their own houses, in the 
rst the commander-in-chief i ex that a pair was frequently passed through a we 
te wound brodher, the injured husband of Helen. watt abel 
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counties of Limerick and Clare. The great superiority | turer—it is in the fervent hope that the more conside- BLASTIN ANISM 

over tha rate and reflecting wll presive how safe and sure a The new We dt 
@ simi goods made ei at Nottin wa or the improvement of the cou 

districts of Eng! is y may be opened blasting and mines by the application of galvanism 


ishment which he now carries on in Abbey 

Court, where he employs about 400 girls and women, 
whose a oe ight or nine to about thirty. 
9 more limited, is that of Mr Greaves 

(an Englishman also) ; it was commenced in 1836, on 


to the social and moral 
bits are studiously taught them as well as 


fl 
i 


trouble nor expense to improve the manufacture. Mr 
d annually visits Brussels, Caen, and other parts 

of France, to collect new designs, and he is conse- 
tly enabled to produce specimens as elegant and 

bigh wrought as any of continental manufacture. 


stitches, and inlaid with the finest cambric ; this speci- 
™men would be charged at any lace house in London at 
least 16s. We have paid for it 10s. Imitations of Point 
and Lisle lace are rendered with great accuracy ; and 
the muslin work in shirts, cuffs, pocket-handkerchiefs, 
&e. &c., is deserving of all praise. From the factory 
of Mr Greaves we procured three specimens—a muslin 
collar, made at the establishment in the county Clare, 
lis. ; a habit-shirt, made in the establishment at Lime- 


larly 
, charged to us L.1, 9s.— 


uence 
to Ireland to induce English capitalists to settle in the 
country, and to introduce, with the means of turning its 
vast natural wealth to account, the prudent, reflective, 
and ering habits so characteristic of the English 

. We have been already taken to task—some- 
what thoughtlessly if not uncourteously—in an Irish 
newspaper, for placing undue value upon the benefit to 
but it is a fact 
beyond question, the t majority of the specu- 
lations, out of which ar has arisen, 
have originated in English enterprise, and been con- 
ducted and continued by English capital. Now that the 
Trish have so generally, we may almost write so uni- 
ne thrown off the habit 


for so long a period 
distrust (in the quantity of malt used last year | 


in the Irish distilleries, there appears a decrease of 
bang 16 proof gallons of whisky, as compared with 
year—an amount that may be reasonably 

in lating the quantity consumed, allowing 
for its deterioration and for the total abolition of the 


| loaded 


and the benefit of its people ; and that while “agitation 
is kept up, Ireland, if it do not retrograde, can make 
but little progreas in adyance. 


A HIGHLAND OUTLAW. 


Anout the centre of Loch Quoich, under the shadow of 
two high mountain terraces streaked with snow, is a 
small island, scarcely more than half an acre in extent, 
on which are seen a few birch trees. It is about a 
quarter of a mile from the nearest mountain, and is as 
solitary as the heart of hermit or recluse could desire. 
On this spot resides a Highlander, now old and stern, 
who bids defiance to all the civil powers, and lives a 
free denizen of nature. Some forty years Ewen 
M‘Phee, a fine sprightly athletic Highland enlisted 
in a regiment of which his proprietor was an officer. 
He was promised, or was led to believe, that he would 
soon be preferred in the army. He went through his 
exercises with correctness and regularity ; but prefer- 
ment came not, and Ewen one day deliberately marched 
out of the ranks, and betook himself to the hill. His 
retreat was discovered, and two files of soldiers were 
sent to apprehend him. With the concurrence of the 
late Glengarry, Ewen 
ried off a prisoner. As part 

Stratherick, the Highlander pare a favourable op- 
portunity, made a tremendous <hr & precipice, 
and bounded off from the escort. The party discharged 
their muskets after him, but without effect; and, 
breaking off his handcuffs by dashing them against a 
rock, Ewen was again a free man among the wilds. He 
established himself on Locheil’s property in buie, 
jor many years, hunting, fishing, rearing goats, 
without any man daring to make him afraid, or pre- 
suming to speak of rent. As a companion was wantin 
to soften or enliven his solitude, Ewen wooed, won. aa 
ran off with a damsel of fourteen, now his wife, and the 
mother of five children. At , however, the law 
say waa for a time, and the adventurer was ejected 
rom Corrybuie. He submitted quietly, and took refuge 
in this little island in Loch Quoich, where he deems 
himself safe and imp: ble. With turf and birch 
trees he raised a hut, and found, or made a boat to com- 
municate with the mainland. He has about fifty 
which he quarters on the neighbouring hill ; and his gun 
and rod, we suppose, supply him with fish and game. 
In winter, the situation of this lonely family must be 
awful. Ewen’s strong, muscular, and handsome frame 
is still clad in the Highland fashion ; and he never ven- 
tures abroad without his dirk by his side. Some of the 
tenants fear him from his daring character, and others 
reverence him for his sup witchcraft or super- 
natural power, which is firmly believed in the glen. In 
this way a boll of meal now and then, and perhaps a 
sum of money, finds its way to the lonely island, and the 
house of the outeast is glad in winter. He believes 
himself that he is possessed of a charmed life; but a 
gun is constantly at his bedside during the night, 
and his dirk is ever ready by day to supply mortal 
means of defence. 

When Mr Edward Ellice visited Glen Quoich, after 
purchasing the property, Ewen called upon him, like a 
dutiful vassal in the feudal time, doing homage to 
his liege lord, and presented some goat’s milk as a 
offering. His terms were simple but decisive. He told 
Mr Ellice, not that he would pay rent for his land, but 
w not disturb him in his possession ! izzled 
aspect, intrepid i , and free speech of the bold 
outlaw, struck the Englishman —oanpene, one Ewen 
instantly became a sort of favourite. is probable he 
will not again be disturbed ; for the island is not worth 
a shilling to any person but Ewen M‘Phee, and it would 
be cruel to dispossess even this daring and desperate 
man, now upwards of sixty years of age. The situation 
of his family, growing up in wild neglect and barbarism, 
is the most painful circumstance in Ewen’s singular 
story. His wife is still comparatively a young and 
agreeable-looking person ; and, as she had some edu- 
cation, it is probable she may teach her children a know- 


ledge of their letters, and some outline of Christian 
duty and belief. Of this, however, the of the 
glen are wholly ignorant. The few who have inter- 


course with Ewen represent him as strongly attached 
to his family ; and of this we had indirectly a sort of 
proof on the day we were in the glen. One of Ewen’s 
children had died—died in his solitary Patmos, which 
was destitute of neighbourly aid or consolation. Over- 
whelmed with grief, the old man took his boat, and 
crossed to a shepherd’s hut, begging the shepherd to 
assist him in making a coffin for the dead child, as he 
could not steady his hand under the blow of this cala- 
mity. “One touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin,” says Shakspeare. The assistance was freely given ; 
some birch staves were furmed into a coffin, and the 
child will, in a day or two, be interred on a spot exactly 
suited to Ewen’s tastes and character ; for the ancient 


waters of the Quoich near its juneture with the lake. 
This incident is in ing with the whole history 


goats, | tating to the taste of his customers; in 


to explode the gunpowder, is detailed by him in a letter 
just published, addressed to the Agricultural Society of 
Scotland. This process of exploding gunpowder by gal- 
vanism has been in some familiarised by the 
_— of it by Colonel Pasley, in his operations to 
low up the wreck of the Royal George. This mode of 
operating, however, Mr Roberts also claims as his own. 
BY applying it to blasting, it offers many and peculiar 
vantages. In the first place, it ents all danger 
from the fuse firing the gunpowder before the man who 
lights it has time to It enables all the men to 
remove to a place of safety before the explosion, and 
it determines to a moment the time at which the explo- 
sion takes place. One great danger of blasting by the 
common process is, that the fuse frequently hangs fire ; 
and the men, supposing that it has gone out, approach 
the mine as it explodes, to their certain destruction. 
bed anes ig y Mr Roberts of charging the hole 
with gunpowder and closing it with loose sand, is ex- 
tremely curious, and involves a principle that deserves 
further consideration. He finds, that by merely filling 
up the hole with dry sand instead of ramming it up 
with pieces of stone, the explosion is as effectually con- 
fined within the orifice as if it were rammed down in 
the tightest manner. After putting half the required 
quantity of gunpowder into boring in the rock, he 
the wives, which axe to he 
nected with,the galvanic battery. To make the action 
more certain, he forms small tin cartridges, inside of 
which the wire that is to explode the powder is adjusted. 
The remainder of the queder is then put into the hole, 
but not rammed down. A piece of wadding is then 
thrust into the bore to within a few inches of the 
powder, and the hole is merely filled with some 
sand. By connecting the ends of the two wires 
of wire insi 
the gunpowder explodes. There is a great saving of 
—— by this method of explosion, for in the old 
method of thrusting down a straw filled with powder, 
or a fuse to communicate with the gunpowder in the 
bore-hole, a quantity of the exploded powder was blown 


out, and its force —Inventor’s Advocate. 
PARISIAN SHOPKEEPERS. 
In Paris, the tradesman assumes the ri of dic- 


ion, he 

only administers to it. Enter a Parisian shop, and 

@ pattern you have brought of some particular co 

or quality, and the mercer, having glanced at it some- 

what contemptuously, places before you six or eight 
i of a different tint and texture. 

You tell him that they are not similar to the 
tern, and he answers, “That may be ; neverthe 
his goods are of the newest fashion, and infinitely 
ee to your model.” You say, “ You prefer the 
colour of your pattern, and must match it.” He pro- 
duces halhe-desest pieces still more unlike what you 
require ; and to your renewed assertion that no colour 
but the one similar to your pattern will suit you, he 
assures you, that his goods are superior to all others, 
and that what you require is out of fashion, anda 
very bad article, and, consequently, that you had 
much better abandon your taste and adopt his. This 
counsel is given without any attempt at co i 
the nr the giver of it entertains for your 
nion, and perfect satisfaction he indulges for 
own. 

You once more ask, “ If he has got nothing to match 
the colour you require ?” and he shrugs his shoulders 
and answers, “ Pourtant, madame, what I have shown 
you is much superior.” “ Very possible ; but no colour 
will suit me but this one,’ holding up the pattern ; 
“for I want to replace a breadth of a new dress to 
an accident has i 

“ Pourtant, madame, m urs are precisely 
same, but the quality of "the materials is ae 
better !”—and with this answer, after having lost 
an hour—if not double that time—you are compelled 
to be satisfied, and leave the shop, its owner looking 
as if he considered you a person of decidedly bad taste, 
and very troublesome into the bargain. 

Similar treatment awaits you im every shop ; the 
owners having, as it appears to me, decided on show- 
ing you only what they approve, and not what 
seek. — Lady i ’s France. [We have 
quently been am with the similar shifts of Edin- 
burgh shopkeepers. A tradesman’s true policy ought 
to be to meet the wishes of customers, not to attempt 
to reason them into a different way of thinking.) 


Messrs Cuampens consider it necessary to intimate that to 
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Approved Works in all Departments of Literature” (of which 
forty-three distinct books are already issued), 
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universally admitted by all who are acquainted with it. 
It should be borne in mind, that a ee 
inferior material is constantly thrown into the market 
as Limerick lace, that has no affinity to it, either in | “~~ &©}»5FEFP— 
design or in execution. The manufactory next in im- ro 
portance is that of Mr Lloyd (an Englishman, as well 
as Mr Walker). He settled in the city in 1834, to 
aid in the management of Mr Walker’s concern, where 
he continued for eighteen months, devoting his at- 
; tention to the introduction of a new style of work, 
which he asserts “has given to the manufacture the 
character it now bears in the English and Scotch mar- 
kets.” In 1835, a separation took place between 
4 Mr Walker and Mr Lioyd ; and the latter commenced 
sm seaie, Dut in consequence 0 16 grea energy 
- and activity manifested by this gentleman, his factory | : 
. females, and is continually adding to the number. In | 
j _ and their appearance is healthy and comfort- | 
able. Their health is carefully watched by medical | 
cases of illness, the expense of which is defrayed by | 
d ' the masters. The utmost attention is paid to them | 
a by their instructors, who are much interested as well 
la as earnestly disposed to render them proficients in their 
work. They are apprenticed at an early age, and al- 
though some time must elapse before the employer can 
‘ receive any recompense from their labour, they at once 
receive a small rate of wages, equivalent, however, to 
: their actual wants, and augmenting as they progress. 
; The proprietors of the several concerns spare neither 
racter of the Limerick lace, and procured specimens 
= from the three leading manufactories, with a view to 
compare them with those produced in England and on 
the continent. We fearlessly assert—and challenge 
serutiny—that it may vie in delicacy and beauty of 
finish with ae Fie of the kind wrought at the pre- cE) 
sent time in Europe; while it is infinitely less costly 
than that manufactured in France or Belgium, and con- 
siderably cheaper than that of Nottingham or either of 
- the lace districts of this country. Here are two lappets 
from Mr Walker’s factory; for the one we have paid 
oe the other 7s.; for inferior articles we 
have frequently paid half as much again in London. 
Here is a collar, 7 worked in six different 
tick, 10s.; a canezou, made at the same place, 12s. 6d. 
From the factory of Mr Lio 
benutifl specimen sa 
but this we believe is the wholesale price, for he does 
be especial! that the | 
t shou ially noted three gentle- 
men who conduct Sens vee establishments (the only 
establishments, we believe, in Limerick) are English- 
men. We desire to lay some stress upon this fact, 
because we are fully aware—and desire earnestly to 
| 
. _ churchyard used by the simple people of Glen Quoich 
illicit moe pana conc Bun ensue a much stronger | is also an island, small in extent, which rises out of the 
desire on part of capitalists in ao to em i 
of industry may make it instantly and abuhdantly pro- id man—one oF the y gg 
ductive. If we again revert to the statement we have | hardy race, in whose nature strung passious were pd 
quoted—on the authority of a Manehester manufac- mingled both for good and for evil—-invernese Courier. 


